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dn interesting Account of the Interior of the Seraguo at 
Constantinople. 


{Irom Clarke’s Travels in Greece, &e.] 


T so happened, that the gardener of the grand signior, 

during our residence in Constantinople, was a German, 
This person used to mix with the society iv Pera, and often 
joined in the evening parties given by the different foreign 
ministers. In this manner we became acquainted with him ; 
and were invited to his apartments within the walls of the 
seraglio, close to the gates of the sultan’s garden. We were 
accompanied, during our first visit, by his intimate friend, 
the secretary and chaplain of the Swedish mission; who, 
but a short time before, had sueceeced in obtaining a sight 
of the four principal sultanas and the sultan mother, in con- 
sequence of his frequent yisits to the gardener. ‘Chey were 
sitting together one morning, when thé cries of the black 
eunuchs, opening the door of the charem, which communi- 
cated with the seraglio gardens, announced that these ladies 
were going to take the air. In order to do this, it was neces- 
cary to pass the gates adjoining the gardener’s lodge ; where 
an arabat® was stationed to receive them, in which it was 

Vol. 52. 5 2 usual 


* A covered waggon upon four wheels, with latticed windows at the 
sides, formed to conceal these who are within. It is almost the only 
species of carriage jn use among the ‘Turks, 
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usual for them to drive round the walks of the seraglio, 
within the walls of the palace. Upon those occasions, the 
black eunuchs examine every part of the garden, and run be- 
ture the women, calling out to all persons to avoid approach- 
ing or beholding them, under pain of death. ‘The gardener, 
and his friend the Swede, instanily closed all the shutters, 
and locked the doors. The black eunuchis, arriving soon after, 
and finding the lodge shut, supposed the gardener to be 
absent. Presently followed the sultan mother, with the four 
principal sultanas, who were in high glee, romping and laugh- 
ing with each other. 

A small scullery window of the gardener’s lodge looked 
directly towards the gate through which these ladies were 
to pass, and was separated from it only by afew yards. Here, 
through two small gimlet holes, bored for the purpose, they 
beheld very distinctly the features of the women, whom they 
described as possessing extraordinary beauty. Three of the 
four were Georgians, having dark complexions, and very long 
dark hair; but the fourth was remarkably fair; and her hair, 
also of singular length and thickness, was of a flaxen colour; 
neither were their teeth dyed black, as those of Turkish women 
generally are. The Swedish gentleman said, he was almost 
sure they suspected they were seen, from the address they 
manifested, in displaying their charms, and in Joitering at the 
gate. This gave him and his friend no small degree of 
terror; as they would have paid for their curiosity with their 
lives, if any such suspicion had entered the minds of the black 
eunuchs. 

Ele described their dresses as sich beyond all that can be 
imagined. Long spangled robes, open in tront, with pantaloons 
embroidered in gold and silver, and covered bya protusion ol 
pearls aad precious stones, displayed their persons to great ad- 
vantage ; but were so heavy, as actually to encumber their 
motion, and almost to impede their walking. Their bair hung 
in loose and very thick tresses, on each side their checks; fall- 
ing quite down to the waist, and covering their shoulders 
behind. Those tresses were quite powdered with diamonds, 
not displayed according to any studied arrangement, but as 
if carelessly scattered, by handfuls, among their flowing locks. 
On the top of their heads, and rather leaning to one side, 
they wore, each of them,a small circular patch or diadem. 
Their faces, necks, and even their breasts, were quite exposed ; 
not one of them having any veil. 

The German gardener, who had daily access to different 
parts of the seraglio, offered to conduct us not only over the 
gardens, but promised, if we would come singly, during the 
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season of the ramadan,* wheh the guards, being up all night, 
would be’stupefied during the day with sleep and intoxica- 
tion, to undertake the greater risk of shewing us the-interior 
of the charem, or apartments of the women; that isto say, 
of that part of it which they inhabit ‘duting the sammer ; 
for they were stillin their winter chambers. We readily ac- 
cepted his offer; I only solicited the further indalgence of 
being accompanied by a French artist of the name of Preaux, 
whose. extraordinary promptitude in design would’ enable 
him to bring away sketches of any thing we might find ina- 
teresting, either in the charem, or garde ‘ns of the seraglio. The 
apprehensions of Monsieur Preaux were, however, so great, 
that it was with the greatest difficulty | could prevail upon him 
to venture into the seraglio; and he aftewards cither lost, or 
secreted, the only drawings which his fears would allow him to 
make while he was there. 

We left Pera, in a gondola, about seven o'clock in the norn- 
ing ; embarking at Tophana, and steering towards thiat gate 
of the ser: iglio which faces the Bosporus on the south. 
eastern side, where the entrance to the seraglio gardens 
and the gardever’s lodge are situated. <A bostanghy, asa sort 
of porter, is usually seated, with his attendants, within the 
portal. Upon entering the seraglhio, the spectator is struck by 
a wild and confused assemblage of great and interes sting objc cts; 
among the first of these ure, enormons cCypresses, m assive 
and lofty masonry, neglected and broken sarcophagi, high 
rising a ls,and a long gloomy avenue, leading from the gates 
of the garden between the dovble walls of thie s sraglio, Thi 
the te the same by which the sultanas came out for the air- 
ing be fore alluded to; and the gardener’s lodge is on the right 
hand of it. The avenue extending from it, towards the west 
offers a broad and beautiful, althouch solitary walk, to a very 


considerable extent, shutin by high walls on bothsides. Directly 
opposite this entrance of the seraglio is a very lofty mound 
or bank, covered by large trees, and traversed by terraces, over 
which, on the top, are walls with turrets. On the right hand 


= 
after entering, are the laree wooden folding doors of th 


grand signior’s gardens; and near them lie many frag- 
ments of ancient marbles, appropriated to the vilest purposes ; 
among others, a sare phaous of one block of marble, cover 


with a simple, thougan unmeaning bas-telief, 
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Entering the gardens by the folding doors, a pleasing coup 
@ wil of trellisework and covered walks is displayed, more after 
the taste of Holland than that of any other country. Various 
and very despicable jets deau, straight gravel-walks, and 
borders disposed in parallelograms, with the exception of a 
long green-house filled witb orange-trees, compose all that 
appears ia the small spot which bears the name of the seraglio 
gardens. ‘The view, on entering, is down the principal gravel- 
walk ; and all the walks meet at a central point, beneath a 
dome of the same trellisework by which they are covered, 
Small fountains spout a few quarts of water into large shells, or 
from parachutes over lighted bougies, by the sides of the 
walks. The trellis-work isof wood, painted white, and covered 
by jasmine; and this, as it does not conceal the artificial frame 
by which itis supported, produces a wretched effect. On 
the outside of the tellis-work appear small parterres, edged 
with box, coutainmg very common flowers, and adorned with 
fountains. On the right hand, after entering the garden, appears 
the magnificent kiosk, which constitutes the sultan’s sum- 
mer residence; and further on is the orangery before mentioned, 
occupying the whole extent of the wall on that side. Exacily 
opposite to the garden gates, is the door of the charem, or 
palace of the women belonging to the grand signior; a building 
not unlike one of the small colleges in Cambridge, and inclos- 
ing the same sort of cloistered court. One side of ‘this 
building extends across the upper extremity of the garden, 
so that the windows look into it. Below these windows are 
two small green-houses, filled with very common plants, and 
a number of canary-birds. Before the charem windows, oa 
the right hand, is a ponderous, gloomy, wooden door : and this, 
creaking on its massive hinges, opens to the quadrangle, or 
interior court of the charem itself. We will keep this door 
shut for a short time, in order to describe the seraglio garden 
more minutely; and afterwards open it, to gratify the reader's 
curlosity,. ° 
Sull facing the charem on the left hand, is a paved ascent, 
leading through a handsome gilded iron gate, from the lower 
to the upper garden. Here is a kiosk, which I shall pre- 
sently describe. Returning from the chavem to the door by 
which we first entered, a lofty wall on the right band supports 
a terrace with a few sinall parterres: these, at a considerable 
height above the lower garden, constitute what is now called 
the upper garden of the seraglio; and, ‘till within these few 
years, it was the only one. 


(To be continued ) 
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ANECDOTE OF THE CZAR IWAN. 


HE Czar Iwan, who reigned about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, made a practice of frequently peram- 
bulating the streets of Moscow in disguise, not only for 
the purpose of discovering the opinion which his subjecis 
entertained of his administration, but for the noble pur- 
pose of redressing the grievances of those who were op- 
ressed. Having, one day, extended his walk to a smalj 
village not far distant from the capital, he. implored selief 
from several of its inhabitants, but implored it in vain; for 
neither the abject state of his apparel, nor the tale of distress 
which he had fabricated, produced any emotion of pity in 
their minds. Indignant at this want of humanity, the em- 
peror was 10 the act of quitting the village in disgust, 
when he observed a small cottage, whose humble appearance 
seemed to proclaim that its inhabitants were in want of sup- 
port. Fad 
Iwan, however, drew near it, and, knocking at the door, 
implored shelter and assistance, declaring that he was alike 
suflering from hunger and cold.—‘‘.Can you afford me a 
lodging tor one night? said the emperor, admirably feign- 
ing an appearance of fatigue.—‘ Alas ” replied the peas- 
ant, “ you will have but poor fare here; for you are come at 
an unlu ky time. My wite is in labour; and I fear you will 
be distuubed: but come in! come in! you will at least be 
shelvered from the cold ; and to such as we have, you shall be 
heartily welcome.” 

The czar entered the humble, yet hospitable dwelling : 
in a cradle he beheld two sleeping infants; while a third, 
about three years old, was peacefully reposing upon a skin 
near the cradle. Her two sisters, the one apparently about 
five,and the other seven years of age, were on their knees, 
offering up prayers for their suffering parent. “ Stay here 
afew moments,” said the peasant; “ and I will get something 
for your supper, my friend ;”——and, quitting the room, he 
returned, in a short time, with eggs, honey, and black bread, 
“ You see all I can give you,” said the peasant :” partake of it 
with my children: at present | cannot eat; my heart is too 
full.” 

© Your charity and hospitality,” replied the emperor, “ must 
briug down blessings upon your family ; and God will reward 
you for it.” 

“ Pray to God that my wife may be preserved to me, my 
friend,” said the «affectionate husband; “ and that is all I 
Wish for.”—“ And isthat all you wish to make you happy? 
demanded [wan. Ilappy ” re pe ated the peasant in an 
emphatic tone of yoice-—* Judge for yourself, | have five fine 
children 
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children—a wife that loves me—a father and mother both 
in good health; and my labour is sufficient to maintain 
them all.” “ Do your father and mother live with you? 
inquired the emperor. .“ Certainly,” replied the man. « My 
mother is in the next room.” “ Bat your cottage is very small, 
my friend.” “ Itis large enough to hold us all, and to give'ns 
peace and content,” 

In a few minutes, this contented mortal was summoned 
into the adjoining room ; and in a transport of joy he ape 
proached the emperor with’ the new-born babe in his’ arms— 
“ Look!” exclaimed he—* this is the sixth she has brought 
me! See what a fine hearty child he is! May God pre 
serve him, as he has done the rest!” The czar, evidently 
affected by this parental mark of tenderness, took the 
infant, and, looking ‘stedfastly upon his countenance, said, 
“ From the features of this child, [am _ persuaded he will be 
fortunate, and arrive at great preferment.” The peasant smiled 
at this prediction, and, as a proof of lis disbelief, gave a signifi. 
cant shake of the head. 

The peasant, exhausted by the fatigue of his daily employ- 
ment, and the agitation his mind had undergone, stretched 
himself upon a bed of straw, and invited bis guest to re 
pose himself. In a few moments, toil and anxiety were both 
buried in oblivion :—the happy father of this humble family 
Was soon in a sound sleep :—but the emperor, unaccus 
tomed to a sight so inteicsting, raised himself from bis ree 
cumbent posture, to gaze upon the domestic scene.—* What 
a happy calm! what delightful tranquillity!” said Iwan— 
Avarice and ambition never enter here! How sweet is the 
sleep of innocence ! how refreshing must be the repose of such 
a man!” 

The peasant, from habit, awoke at the break of day, to 
return to his accustomed laborious employment; and the en- 
peror, after taking leave of him, and thanking him for his 
h. spitality, said, “ I am acquainted with a very benevolent 
man at Moscow, to whom IL shall make a point of mep- 
toning your friendly and kind treatinent; L will persuade bim 
to stand godfather to your new-born infant: therefore promise 
not to have it christened * until | return; which shal! be within 
the space of three hours.” 

Though the peasant promised to wait the appointed period, 
he placed little dependence on the declaration of his guest: 
in short, it appeared very improbable that a ian in so des 
titute a condition should possess any powerlul frieud— 
Ilis word, however, had been passed, and he waited the ap- 
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pointed time : but, as neither the stranger nor his friend ar- 
rived, he desired his mother to carry the child to the sacred 
sanctuary, that it might receive the baptismal rite. As the 
family were in the act of quitting the cottage, for the purpose 
of repairing to the church, the father ot the family per- 
ceived a train of carriages approaching, accompanied by the 
emperor's guards. Standing at his. door, and having sume 
moned his children to behold the splendid cavalcade which 
was evidently advancing toward his hat, what a mixture of 
sensations were excited by perceiving the guards draw up, and 
‘the state coach stop! 

The czar instantly alighted, and, approaching the agitated 
and astonished peasant, said, “ | promised you a godfather ; 
and I am come to fulfill that sacred engagement. Give me 
the child, whose birth I almost witnessed; and follow me to 
church.” 

Joy, exultation, and astonishment, deprived the bappy 
parent of the power of speech ; for, in the costly robes 
which adorned the person of the emperor, how could he 
recognise the mendicant, whom he had lodged the preceding 
night ? 

The emperor for some moments silently beheld his per- 
plexity ; then, addressing him in the most conciliating accents, 
.said, “ Yesterday, you performed the duties of hospitality 
toward me: to-day, lam come to discharge the most de- 
lightfal duty of a sovereign, that of recompensing the virtue 
of-humanity. [shall not remove you trom a situation, where, 
even in poverty, you have enjoyed happiness: but you 
shall have numerous flocks, and rich pastures, and be enabled 
to perform all the uctive duties of benevolence. Your new- 
born infant shall be under my immediate protection; for 
you must remember that [ prophesied: he would be fortu- 

” 
nate, 

Petrified with joy—unable to articulate from astonishment 
—the benevolent peasant was, for some moments, incapa- 
ble of expressing either his gratitude or his delight :—at 
length, seizing the cluild, he pressed him to his bosom, and 
respectfully laid him at the emperor’s feet. The czar, have 
ing entered into the sacred contract, declared his resolue 
tion of not depriving its mother of the satisfaction of nurture 
ing her child: “ but,” said he, “ as soon as he is old enough 
to receive the advantages of education, he shall have masters 
of every description under my own eye.” This amiable sove- 
reign faithtully fulfilled bis promise: the boy did credit 
tothe pains bestowed upon him ; while his worthy parents, to 
the end of their existence, received proofs of the emperor's 
esteem and munificence. 
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THE LATE MR. WINDHAM. 


HE interest which the people of England take in every 

thing that relatesto Mr. Windham, was clearly evinced 
by the regret that was felt by all ranks on account of his 
death: and notwithstanding the peculiarity of his opinions 
obliged him, at intervals, to change his connections for the 
support of detached portions of his own individnal system 
ot policy, no man, we believe, was more universally beloved 
and esteemed by ail parties. As each had availed itself 
of his co-operation and assistance at different periods, each 
had seen in him enough to esteem and admire, and to be 
convinced, that whether friend or foe, he was actuated by 
no other principle than a sincere desire to maintain the 
truth, and to promote the public good. ‘The very ecceutrici- 
ties of such a man render it proper, in a philosophic point 
of view, that his character should be faithfully delineated, 
No less beneficial is it,to the history of his country, and of 
Europe, that his views of the passing occurrences of the 
times, occurrences at once novel and momentous, should be 
preserved, and transmitted to posterity : and we know of no 
way by which both these objects could be so fully attained, as 
by the publication of his speeches, from bis first entrance into 
public life, ’till his decease. 

The task of editing Mr. Windbam’s speeches has fallen to 
Mr. Amyot, his confidential secretary wheu he was last a minis- 
ter, who has prefixed an interesting biographical memoir of his 
patron. itisfrom this part of the work that we have made 
the extract immediately subjoined, which we present to our 
readers as a proof of Mr. Windhaw’s courage and strength of 
mind: 

* Whien the militia were called out in 1778, Mrw Windham 
held the rank of major; and those who remember lim in 
that post, bear ample testimony to his zeal, expertness, and 
personal activity. On his battalion being ordered to march 
from Norwich, to be quartered in the adjoining county, be 
shewed an instance of resviuiion, which, as it made consider 
able impression in the country where it happened, must not 
be passed over in silence. The marching guinea, as it 1s 
called, was, coatrary to Major Windham’s advice, ordered by 
the licutenant-colonel not to be paid ‘tll the corps should 
have actually marched out of the county. The men, how- 
ever, became clamorous for immediate payment, and pro- 
ceeded to open muting. On their being assembled near the 
castle at Norwich, Major Windham (in the absence of the 
lieutenant-colenel), ordered them to march; but instead of 
obeying this command, they grounded their arms, and insisted 
on the payment of their guineas. The order being repeated 
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ina very resolute tone, some of them prepared to attend to 
it; when a maa stept out of the ranks, and reproved them 
for their want of firmness. This man Major Windham 
seized with his own band, io order to commit him a prisoner 
to the guard-house ; and in this attempt, assisted by some of 
the men belonging to his own company, he at length suc- 
ceeded, though amidst a shower of stones, and in defiance 
of the interruption offered by the soldiers and the populace 
in their train, three of whom he was compelled to silence by 
blows. As a rescue seeined likely to be attempted, the major 
determined to remain with bis prisoner all night. At four 
in the morning, the expected attack was begun by a party 
of the militia, with fixed bayonets. On their demand- 
ing the prisoner to be given up, Major Windham, stand- 
ing at the door, with his sword drawn, plainly told them, 
that while he had life to defend the guard-house, the of- 
fender should not be allowed to escape. The soldiers, en- 
couraged by the mob, were now prodeding to acts of violence, 
when the prisoner, stepping forwagg, requested them not to 
hurt his major, who was the best of men; and declared, 
that if they released him, he would again surrender himself 
into custody. This declaration contributed to appease the 
mutineers, who, however, were not effectually reduced to 
obedience, until the civil power had found it necessary to 
interfere ; after which the battalion proceeded on its march to 
Southwould and Aldborough, two small towns on the Suffolk 
coast.” 


The changes in Mr. Windham’s political life were, what, 
above all other things, exposed him to censure. The fact 
is, that Mr. Windham, as a politician, coincided in opinion 
with no man or body of men throughout: he was there- 
fore obliged occasionally to desert those with whom he 
night be acting, as they deserted his system; and to choose 
fresh associates more calculated to give eflect to that 
part of it which was next to be brought into action, than 
those whom he had just quitied. Mr. Windham, therefore, 
only separated himself from his friends, when they separated 
themselves from his opinions. The greatest change of this 
nature is thus described aud justified by his historian. It took 
place on the fall of Mr. Addington’s administration, w hen Mr 
Pitt caine the second time into office : 

“ Mr. Windbam was now once more the ally of Mr. 
Fox, and the adversary of Mr. Pitt; a situation which un- 
justly exposed him to a charge of inconsistency. Though 
little inclined to admit that any deliberate act of Mr. Wind- 
ham’s life could require apology, the writer of this narra- 
tive may, perhaps, be allowed to offer some considerations 
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which here naturally suggest themselves, an¢ d which, if they 
are too obvious wholly to have escaped notice, have not before 
been presented collectiv ely. 
‘ Mr. Fox, it will be remembered, besides having been 
his personal friend and school fellow, was, from the com- 
mehcement of his public life to an advanced period of it, 
his political leader. Mr. Fox, too, was one, who, whaneues 
failings might be imputed to him, hi ad always been described, 
by his sharpest adversaries, as € aman a: ide to be loved* 
and who, whatever mignt be thought of his opinions, cere 
tainly could never be charged with having dissembled them, 
With him, Mr. W indham had deplored the war with ou 
colonies; with him he had arraigned the principles which 
placed and maintained Mr. Pitt im office; and with hin, in 
short, he had generally concurred up to the Mrench re. 
volution. Out of that event, questions had arisen of such 
paramoant importance, that men who could not view them in 
the same light, could no longer hold politica 11 communion, 
They were questions at office so novel, that those who before 
agreed upon every thing, might easily differ upon them ; 
and yet so pervading, that those who uoh ippily differed upon 
them, could no longer agree upon any thing. Elence, as has 
been shewn in the course of this narrative, arose the se- 
paration of Mr. Windham from Mr. Fox. But there wes 
nothing necessarily eternal in that separation; nothing that 
should ‘prolong it ‘beyoud the existence of the events which 
had caused it. On the other hand, bis connection with Mr, 
Pitt sprang from necessity, not from choice. To tbat emi- 
nent statesman he had for many years politically opposed 
bimself; but in the new circumstances of the times, he 
thought, or rather yielc led to the judg ment of others who 
thought, that to enrol himself as a member of Mr. Pitt's 
cabinet was the only way to render his services useful to the 
country. This, again, was not an act to > be for ever binding. 
The French revolution bad caused it; the anti-revolutionary 
war had prolonged it; and with the expiration of that war 
it seemed naturally to terminate. Fully as Mr. Windham 
approved, and to the latest period of his life continued 
to upprove, the war itself, as well as ihe general tendency 
of the measures which Mr. Pitt pursued for checking the 
progress of revolutionary principles, yet the peace of 
Amiens served to she “y, that on many points relating to the 
object and conduct of the war, their views had been totally 
different, 
At the commencement of the present war, the questions, 
which for ten years divided the country, had ceased to exist. 
Vhe 
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The French revolution, in the progress of time, had totally 
changed its shape. ‘The republic, pretending to have liberty 
and equality for its basis, was transformed into a military 
despotism, which acknowledged no law but the sword. Trance 
no longer sought to seduce other natious by offers of frater- 
nization ; conquest, not alliance, was now her ambition; and 
to gratify it, fire aad sword were to be carried into every 

capital of Europe. In this country, there was no time to 
Waste in canvassing former questions, or fighting over past 
battles. Lit wastoo late to enquire how, and at what stage of 
it, the danger might have been averted; it had already 
reached the door, and must be manfully met. On this most 
pressing of all subjects—the means of defending ourselves— 
Mr. Windham and Mr. Fox certainly thought precisely alike ; 
while Mr. Pitt differed from them in some important particu- 
Jars. ‘They were all. of them ready indeed, in this hour of 
alarm, to try the effect of their consolidated efforts 5 but the 
union of two of them being unhappily frustrated, Mr. Wind- 
ham was left to choose his course. Was he to join Mr. Pitt 
with whom he differed, or Mr. Fox with whom he agreed? 
Had both Mr. Fox and himself become members of the new 
cabinet, their opinions on the question of defence might 
have been adopted ; but without Mr. Fox’s co-operation, Mr. 
Windham could hardly have hoped that his advice would 
prevail, against numbers, and the weight of Mr. Pitt’s au- 
thority. Lie had not, indeed, so much at heart the adoption 
of any favourite measure, as the prevention of plans and 
systems which he foresaw would ii mpoverish our means of re- 
sistance, and which he might beiter oppose ope nly io parlia- 
ment,than he could have done almost singly in the cabinet. 
This consideration alone might furnish a sutlicient motive 
for the decision he adhered to; but there were other points 
of agreement be:ween Mr. Fox and himself, which must have 
had their tnfluence ; particularly the opinion they enter- 
tained in common, concerning the relief sought for by the 
catholics of Ireland. In such a situation, to use Mr. Wind- 
ham’s words, § Is the union to be with those with whom, 
disagreeing formerly, you now agree: or with those with 
whom you agreed formerly, but now disagree? [t was in fact 
& question, not of men, but of measures, as the former 
one had been in 1794. Those whe, looking at either of those 
periods, can consider the questions to have been merely 
of Fox against Pitt, or of whig against tory, would seem to 
have no very enlarged notion of the difliculties and dangers 
which surrounded the country. 

“ But still it will be said, there were other points, of no 
light consideration, upon which the agreement of Mr. Fox 
aud Mr, Windham would have been inconsistent and un- 
GA2 natural, 
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natural, This is perfectly true: but they were questions 
which did not then press for decision; and whenevet they 
might be brought forward, no such agreement upon them was 
necessary. It should always be recollected, that, though 
Mr. Windham usually acted with a party, because he thought 
that his public services were thus rendered more effective, 
yet he was never what is commonly called a ‘ thorough 
party-man ;—he never scrupled to leave those with whom 
he generally sided, when his judgment was at issue with 
their's. On the question, for instance, of a reform of parlia- 
ment, it will be remembered, that he opposed Mr. Fox 
at a time when he was considered as a member of that 
statesman’s party. There was nothing in their re-union that 
should prevent such a difference from recurring, whenever the 
occasion might again arise; and, in fact, their subsequent 
course proved that neither of them considered himself to have 
formed «. compact of so monstrous a nature, as to preclude the 
free exercise of his judgment on any subject that might be 
presented to him. 

*‘ [t may be farther observed, that whatever praise or 
blaine might attach to the act, Mr. Windham was only en- 
titled to share it with many others. Lord Fitzwilliam, Lord 
Spencer, and all those distinguished persons who, in come 
piny with Mr. Burke, bad seceded from the Foxites in 
1793 (the duke of Portland alone excepted), were, in every 
respect, as responsible for this new coalition as Mr. Windbam 
himself was. And not these alone; for Lord Grenville— 
the near relative of Mr. Pitt—who for almost 20 years had 
supported and shared in his administration—-who had in con- 
sequence been uniformly opposed to Mr. Fox—and who had 
no knowledge of him but as an adversary ; even Lord Gren- 
ville considered the circumstances of the time to be such, 
as to require him to relinquish old connections, and to form 


new ones, with the sacrifice of power, of office, and still 


more, of the confidence perhaps of many, if not most of 


those with whom he bad so long acted. In fact, a new 
order of things had arisen; and men were no longer to be 
spell-bound by former alli 
pursue that course alone which, in the circumstances of the 
moment, scemed best calculated to avert the impending 
danger. , 

“ But if the question were to be decided by authority— 
if a name alone were wanted to sanction the act—it would 
be sufficient to observe to those who are most forward in 
blaming Mr. Windham, that the coalition they condemn 
Was one in which Myr. Pitt himself was ready to join him. 
Without feeling the ties of former friendship, without 
even concurring with him on the questions of the day, 


a1 
asale 
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inces, but were called upon to 
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Mr. Pitt had joined in opposition, and was ready to meet 
in office his great political rival, who for 20 years had been 
the soul of = party that bad arraigned him and all his 
measures! No blame is imputed to Mr, Pitt for this seem- 
ing incons:stency. On the contrary, it is justly regarded 
us a spien tid instance of magnanimity ; and it is only to 


be regretted, it circumstances prevented these two il- 
lustrious men from holci»g out to minor politicians an exame 
plehivhly worthy of thetr imitation. But this inference, at 
least, tnay be sa’ely drawn—that, on comparing the motives to 
such an nmion with Mr. Pox, if Mr. Pitt could be justified for 
assenting to it, Mi. Windham would have been deeply culpae 
ble in rejecting it 





Description of the Lapland Mountains. 


‘ae was published lately at Stockholm, in Swedish, 
« very inieresting account of a journey, undertaken 
in 1807, by M. Valenberg, undcr the auspices of the Academy 
of Sciences of Sweden, for the purpose of determining the 
height of the mountains of Lapland, and observing their tem- 
perature. The mountains visited by M. Valenberg make a 
part of the great chain which runs tbrough Sweden and 
Norway, ond stretches in some of its branches even to Fin- 
land and Russia. ‘They are situated between 67 degrees and 
68 degrees north latitude, and belong to the Polar regions 
On several points their bases are washed by the sea, and 
from their summits the immense plain of the northern 
ocean is discoverable. These mountains had been only hi- 
therto viewed in all their majestic grandeur by the Lapland 
Nomade, following his flocks of deer and his game. A 
few travellers had contemplated them at a distance, and M. 
de Brack, a learned German, during bis travels in Norway, ap 
proached within a short space of them; but no person had 
ever yet penetrated into this asylum of nature, and aitempted 
to struggle with the difficulties of ascending these sumunits 
eterually covered with snow and ice. 

The undertaking was ditlicult in many respects. The 
ascents were mostly excessively steep, and in climbing them 
the traveller was by turas suspended over dcep excavations, 
lakes, torrents, bottomless marshes, and guiphs. He had no 
intelligent guide, there was no habitation on his route, and 
no assistance to he expected. le trequently was obliged to 
make circuits of many le.gues to reach a summit; and he 
crossed not only snow and ice fullof crevices, but also marshes, 
where he rum a continual risk of being buried in the wad 
and 
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and stagnant water. Ile passed the nights on naked rocks, 
without a tent or the sinaliest shelter; and he was frequently 
reduced to quench his devouring thirst by swallowing snow, 
which occasioned him inflammations and painful suppurations 
bs the mouth, 

M. de Valenberg’s measurements give the Lapland moun- 
tains an elevation of from 5 to GOOO feet above the level of 


the sea. Although this elevation is less than that of the 
mountains of Switzerland and the Pyrenees, all the phe. 
pomena of the Alpine regions, and particularly glaciers, are 
observable. At such a proximity to the polar cirele, the region 
of eternal snow commences at nearly 4000 feet above the 
ocean, while in the Alps it begins at from 7 to 8000, and in the 
Pyrenees at 8000 feet. 

On the f4th of July, M. de Valenberge ascended the most 
considerable glacier, called Sulitelma, a Lapland word, which 
signifies Solemn Mountain, because formerly the Laplanders 
adored on one of its suinmits their principal idol. ‘This moun- 
tain, which is the Mount Blane of the nor.h, is composed 
of a succession of sammits, of which the base has an ex- 
tent of several leagues. Its greatest clevation is 5700 feet 
abore the sea. To reach this elevation, our traveller was 
obliged to make his way over enormous crevices, “where 
recently before some hunters had been engulphed with their 
deerand their dogs. Svas of ice have descended into the vallies 
700 feet below the hne of snow. There is a border of 
earth surrounds the ice, consisting of slime and stones. The 
ice of Sulitelma is very clezr and almost transparent ; it is as 
hard as stone, but not so heavy as the ice of the sea. The 
traveller gives several details respecting its+mternal com- 
position, the figures by whicly it is characterized, and the 
crevices formed onit. The snow is sometimes 100 feet in 
depth, and so'hard that the footsteps leave no mark on it. 
That which is detached from the summits, or crevices, roll to 
immense distances. Fortunately these avalanches in then 
descent act only on inanithate nature ; whatever direction 
they take they seldom encounter living beings, or the abodesot 
men. All is desert m these regions for vast extents, where 
industry has gained no conquest over the solitary doimain of the 
primitive creation. 

The traveller terminates his account by general considera- 
tions on the temperature, and by tables of meteorological ob- 
serva.ions. He determines with precision the different regions 
of the Mountains, and characterizes them by the produe- 
tions which he found there, In proportion as the line of 
snow is approached, the productive force of r:ature diminishes, 
and men, brute animals, and plants, yield to the rigour of the 
celd, At 2600 feet below the line, the pines disappear, as 
well 
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well as the cattle and habitations. At 2000 feet, the only tree 
js the birch; and its degraded form and indigent verdure 
attest the inclemency of the climate; at the same tiime the 
greatest. number of wiid animals disappear, and the lakes 
contaia no fish. At S00 feet below the same iine of snow, 
the Laplander’s progress is stopt for want of moss te his 
rein deer. Above the line every thing presents the picture 
of agony and death. Phe most robust lichens are only to be 
foand at 1000 and 2000 teet in the crevices of perpendicular 
rocks, and the bird named emboriza nivalis, is the only living 
creature to be seen. The heat does not rise to one de- 
gree of Reaumur in the region, which is 5000 feet above the 
sea. 








INTERESTING TRIAL, 


MIDDLESEX SESSLONS, SerremBer 15. 
T FEARNSWORTH, jun. was indicted for a libel on 


T. Fearusworth, his father, and for threatening his 
life. ‘Lhe prosecutor, it appeared, was formerly a bricklayer, 
residing in Church-lane, Whitechapel, but had for some 
time retired, and lived on his fortune. ‘The present defendant's 
course of life, it appeared, had been most dissolute. His 
father had supplied his extravagance for some time with 
aliberai hand, ull justice to the rest of the family obliged 
him to forbear doing so any longer. On his retusing to 
continue to supply him with money, he had first charged 
him with having murdered his mother, and threatened to 
revenge her death by the murder of his father, On the 5th 
and 6th of June last the father received two letters from 
him, in which this charge was made, and threats held out, 
unless he complied with his (the defendant’s) wishes. These 
letters were the libel complained of; uicy were put in, and 
proved to be the defendant’s writing; bat on their being 
read and compared with the record, ic was found that there 
Was a variation between them, which, in the opinien of the 
learned chairman, was fatal to the indictment. The jury there- 
lore, under his direction, acquitted the prisoner. 

fie same defendant was put to the bar, on a charge of 
having assaulted his father, who is near 70 years of age, 
onthe 24th of May last. From the statement of the prose- 
cutor, it appeared, that he was standing at the door of a 
house in Goodman’s-flields, in which the widow of one of 
his deceased sons resides, when the defendant came up to 
him; be immediately retreated down a stable-yard, in hopes 
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of escaping bim, but he followed him, and knocked him 
down with a broom. staff which he bad in bis band, and 
whilst he was lying on the ground, beat him with it most 
severely, 

This statement was corroboraied by a gentleman, named 
Herbert, who was drawn to the spot by the old man’s cries of 
murder. 

The jury found the defendant Guilty, and the court sentenced 
him to twelve months’ imprisonment in the house of correction, 
and atthe expiration of tha period ordered that he should 
find security for bis good behaviour for two years, himself ia 
100). and iwo sureties in 50i. each. 


o 
1S 








On the excellent Qualities of Coffee. 
By Benjamin, Count of Ruasford, F.R.S. 


A MONG the numerous luxuries of the table, unknown 

to our forefathers, which have beev imported into Europe 

in modern times, coffee may be cousidered as one of the most 
valuable. 

[ts taste is very agreeable, and its flavour uncommonly 0; 
but its principal excellence depends on its salubrity, and onits 
exhilarating quality. 

It excites cheerfuluess, without intoxicatign ; and the 
pleasing tlow of spirits which it occasions, lasts many hours, 
wnd is never fullowed by sadness, Janguor, or debility. lt 
diffuses over the whole frame, a glow of health, and a 
sense of ease and well-being, which is exceedingly delight 
ful. 

It bas been facctiously observed, that there is more wit in 
Europe since the use of coflee has become a neral among as; 
and | do not hesitate to confess, that L am seriously of that 
opinion. 

Some of the ablest, most brilliant, and? most indefatiga- 
ble men [ have been acquainted with, have been remarka- 
ble for their fondness for coffee; and f am so persuaded 
of its powerful effects in clearmg up the mind, and in- 
Vigorating its faculties, that on very inieresting occasions, 
Libave several times taken an additional dose of it for that 
ptrpose, 

Phat coffee has greatly centiibuated to our innocent en 
joyments, cannot be doubted; an? experience has abundantly 
proved, that so far from being unwholesome, it is very salt- 
brious. 
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HEROISM OF AN IRISH TAR. 





TATION: \L bravery has never been more strongly ex- 
IN emplified than in the late sanguinary contest between 
the French Rivoli and his majesty’s ship Victorious. Amongst 
many others, we shall select, the. following, which deserves to 
be held uy pto public admiration. James Daly, an Irishman, 
3 common seaman ov board the Victorious, about an hour 
before the cessation of the action, was struck at his quarters 
on the main deck with a shot, which carried away the entire of 
the left thigh, so high up thata portion of his hip was at- 
tached ‘o it, and shattered the right to pieces; on his way to 
the cockpit, he observed that one of the guns close to the 
hatchway was run out, and that the men were nearly in the 
act of firing; he immediately desired the seamen who were 
carrying him down to stop, which they did, when be begged of 
the men to let him fire it, “ and hoped they would allow hit 
to have one shot more at the Frenchmen before he died d, after 
doing which,” he added, “ he would die content.” His 
request was granted, when he very contented!y permitted him- 
self to be carried down, exclaiming on the ladder—“ Vight 
on, wy boys, fight on, for your king and country, until you 
dic.” On his arrival in the coc kpit, he said to the su zeon 
—‘ Sir, [ know you will do all you can for me, but I also know 
there is nothing in your power.” In less than half an hour 
after, his gallant soul left this for another world. 





RECIPE FOR A GENERAL PEACE. 


late traveller informs us, that in the district of Tempio, 
LV. in Sardinia, the villages are often at war with one another. 
A feudal animosity of this kind, which had lasted upwards of 
half a century, was lately pacified by the interference of a 
monk. The armies of the two villages, amounting each to 
about 400 men, were, on an appointed day, drawn out in order 
of battle, front to front, and muskets lorded. Not far from 
this spot the monk had a third host prepared, consisting of his 
own brethren, with all the crucifixes and images that they 
could muster. He addressed the belligerents, sta‘ing the 
various sins and wrongs that they bad respectively committed, 
and shewing that the period had arrived when their dispute 
should cease; for the account current of transgressions was 
then balanced. The stratagem had the desired effect, anda 
general reconciliation took place ! 

Happy would it be for the world if so happy an event was 
totake place. But we fear the prospect is, at present, a very 
distant one. 

Vol. 52, 6B Answer, 
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Answer, by M. B. of Sherborne, to R. Passmore’s Anagram, inserted July 22, 


AT, my friend, transpos’d aright, 
The goddess ATE, will bring to sight. 


{kr Similar answers have been received from J. Postlethwaite, of the royal 
marines; B. Belcher; W. Terry, of Plymouth; H. Welsford, of Crediton; 
J. Newland, of Holbeton academy ; a Cornish tradesman; Caroline Caines, 


of Lion’s-gate; H. I. Parker, Castle Cary; and J. Davey, of St. Ewe, 








Answer, by F, Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, to F. L. Veysey's Rebus, 
inserted July 27. 


HE INCUBUS, if I judge right, 
Oppresses men some times at night. 


We have received the like answer from W. Terry, of Plymouth; 
B. Belcher; H. Welsford, of Crediton; J. Newland, of Holbeton academy ; 
W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; Caroline Caines, Livn’s, 
gate; and J. Davey, of St. Ewe. 





An ANAGRAM, by F. Ryan, of Stonehouse. 


Viscous substance right transpose ; 
A well-known fish you will disclose; 
Transform again, you'll bring to view, 
A foreign town, and so adieu. 





A REBUS, dy Harriet Bowsber, of Blandford. 


A of the air transpose, 
My first you'll then explain ; 
My next is wish’d for oft by those 
W ho’re sailing on the main : 
My whole it is a market-town, 
In Dorset, gents, the same is found. _) 











An ENIGMA, by a Cornish Tradesman. 


AM not like a proud, imperious king, 

Who would all nations into slavery bring; 
Such base designs were ne’er approv’d by me, 
My chief delight is captives tu set free ; 

Arin’d in bright steel t boldly take the field, 
And bid each guard to me his captive yield; 
Should he refuse, I quickly him engage, 

And make him feel the weight of all my rage; 
Dire is the conflict, dire indeed for him, 

I often tear his body limb from limb. 

Tho’ often slighted, most men know my use, 
And own I to their pleasure oft conduce ; 

I lend my aid to cheer the heart of man, 

And do him all the real good I can ; 

Sometimes, indeed, when I am much employ’d, 
Peace and good order then are quite destroy’d ; 
Foes fight with foes, nay friends with friends eng 
* Till all’s confusion, and distemper’d rage. 
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age, 


POETRY. 
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THE MANIAC SUICIDE. 
BY WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


H! who can meet the feelings of the sire, 
Or tell how grief affects his manly soul? 
And who expel affection’s strong desire, 
Or bid the tears of anguish cease to roll? 


When, with heart-rending sighs, he mournful views 


A much-lov’d child meet an untimely grave; 
Bereft of reason,say who could refuse 
From death a wretched lunatic to save? 


O} if ’twere in thy power, thou surely wouldst 
Relieve, O man! thy fellow man from pain, 
And if from his sad state restor’d he stood, 


Such kind assistance would his thanks obtain. 


But since not here to mortal man is given 
{he power of raising reason’s fallen throne, 
O! be it our’s to thank all-gracious Heaven 
For loving mercies, undeserv’dly shown, 


All-Wise Creator! if it pleaseth thee 
m+ afflict thy beings with a frenzy wild, 
‘ Thy will be done ;” yet let thy kin dness be 
A solace to the parents of the child; 


Teach them thy all-sufficient aid totrust, 


Nor mourn thy will with sorrow-streaming eyes 


Exhort their hearts to hold the mandate just, 
Altho’ a frantic suicide he dies. 





{From Mrs. Cockle’s Simple Minstrelsy.} 


she has pictur’d life’s unchanging hour, 


And, tracing many a cherish’d day gone by,' 
Like the sad records of po ‘parted bliss, 

Has given reflection’s still obtruding sigh, 
To this short morn of promis’d happiness 


How gay was then the wreath which fancy wove 
With her |i ght blossoms of unfading hue! 


bending flow’ rets of delight and love; 


Flowers ever fresh, and garlands ever new ° 


And oft to thee, a tributary wreath, 
Her artless offering, young affection’s care, 


TO MRS. REEVE, OF BUNGAY, SUFFOLK. 


OF this light wreath whilst many an humble flow en 
In drooping form, pale mem’ry’s hand has hung 


When peace, and — and pleasure, all were young, 
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Delighted brought ; no lurking thorn beneath, 
But twin'd, exulting, friendship’s roses there. 


Whilst taste and judgement lent their fost’ring ray, 
I hail’d the influence of an envied spring; 

Nor saw beneath this bright unclouded May, 
The sudden storm succeeding years might bringe 


No dark perspective sees youth’s dazzled eye! 

No trusted guide can hope’ sli ght form advance! 
Truth never lent to this experience’ sigh, 

Or gave to that her retrospective glance, 


The storm indeed has visited me! has come 
With more than wintry fury ; has destroy’d 
Youth’s glowing landscape, spring’s luxuriant bloom, 
And left the paradise a fearful void. 


Tho’ the clos’d gate, the chast’ning angel keep, 
Like her’s of old, my ling,’ ring step is found; 

Tho’ doom’d to tread life’s pathway rough ana st €¢ 
Still fondly turning to the hallow’d ground— 


Like her, the world before me, I might rest 
Where’er I chose, from the o’erwhelming tide, 
My weary bark; thissacred truth imprest, 
My God, my ts rusi, his providence my guide. 


Midst friends still kind, stiJl valued, stil] more dear, 
From tried affection in the hour of storm ; 

Like thee, unchanging, and like thee, sincere, 
Soft messengers of peace, in friendship’s form. 


The temper’d breeze again may gently rise; 
The tempest rude be hush’d to sudden rest; 
Hope point again to her unclouded skies 
And calm the throbbings of an aching breast. 








A TEA R, 


O ! that the chemist’s magic art 
Could crystalize this sacred treasure ! 
Long should it glitter near my heart, 
A secret source of pensive pleasure, 
The little brilliant, ere 1 fell, 
Its lustre caught from Anna’s eye; 
Then, trembling, left its coral cell— 
The spring of sensibility ! 
Sweet drop of pure and pearly light! 
In thee the rays of virtue shine; 
More calmly clear, more mildly bright, 
Than any gem that gilds the mine, 
Benign restorer of the soul! 
W ho ever fly’st to bring relief, 
When first we feel the rude controul 
Of love or pity, joy or grief. 
The sage’s and the poet’s theme, 
In every clime, in every ape; 
Thou charm’st in fancy’s idle dream, 
In reason’s philosophic page. 
That very law* which moulds a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its source, 
Tha: law preserves the earth a sphere, 


And guides the plancts in their course. 
* The law of gravitation, 
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